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OF THE 10TH U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


by Marion H. McVitty 
UWF's official UN Observer 


Charter Review 

The Security Council, on December 
16, 1955, voted its concurrence in the 
General Assembly resolution which 
calls for a Review Conference to be 
held at an appropriate time. Nine 
members of the Council voted in 
favor; the Soviet Union voted against; 
France abstained. 
Disarmament 

The General Assembly adopted on 
December 16, 1955, a resolution on 
disarmament by a vote of 56 to 7 
(Soviet bloc) with no abstentions. 
Following are pertinent excerpts from 
the text: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recalling its resolution 808 (IX) 
of 4 November 1954, which established 
the conclusion ‘that a further effort 
should be made to reach agreement 
on comprehensive and co-ordinated 
proposals to be embodied in a draft 
international disarmament convention 
providing for: 


“*(a) The regulation, limitation 
and major reduction of all 
@ armed forces and all conven- 


tional armaments; 

“*(b) The total prohibition of the 
use and manufacture of nu- 
clear weapons and weapons 
of mass destruction of every 
type, together with the con- 
version of existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons for peace- 
ful purposes; 

“<(c) The establishment of effec- 
tive international control, 
through a control organ with 
rights, powers and functions 
adequate to guarantee the 
effective observance of the 
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agreed reductions of all 
armaments and armed forces 
and the prohibition of nu- 
clear and other weapons of 
mass destruction, and to en- 
sure the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes 
only’; 
“and further that 

“*The whole programme to be such 
that no State would have cause to 
fear its security was endangered.” ... 

“1. Urges that the States concerned 
and particularly those on the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee: 

“(a) Should continue their en- 
deavours to reach agreement on a com- 
prehensive disarmament plan in ac- 
cordance with the goals set out in 
resolution 808 (IX); 

“(b) Should as initial steps give 
priority to early agreement on and 
implementation of 

“(i) such confidence - building 
measures as President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for exchanging 
military blueprints and mu- 
tual aerial inspection, and 
Marshal Bulganin’s plan for 
establishing control posts at 
strategic centres; 

“(ii) all) such measures of ade- 
quately safeguarded disarma- 
ment as are now feasible; 

“2. Suggests that account should 
also be taken of the proposals of the 
Prime Minister of France for ex- 
changing and publishing information 
regarding military expenditures and 
budgets, of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom for seeking practical 
experience in the problems of inspec- 
tion and control, and of the Govern- 
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ment of India regarding the suspen- 
sion of experimental explosions of 
nuclear weapons and an ‘armaments 
truce’; 

“3. Calls upon the States concerned 
and especially those on the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee to study the 
proposal of the Prime Minister of 
France for the allocation of funds re- 
sulting from disarmament for improv- 
ing the standards of living throughout 
the world, and in particular, in the 
less-developed countries; 

The Assembly was willing to give 
priority to the Eisenhower and Bul- 
ganin plans for security against sur- 
prise attack, because technical diffi- 
culties prove it impossible at present 
to provide adequate inspection of 
nuclear weapons materials that might 
be concealed. There was recognition 
that until those technical difficulties 
can be overcome, it is not practical to 
seek total prohibition of all nuclear 
weapons. However, the Assembly in- 
sisted that priority be given also to 
“all such measures of adequately 
safeguarded disarmament as are now 
feasible.” Feeling was strong that 
although warning against massive sur- 
prise attack would be helpful, there 
was an increasing urgency to make 
a beginning on some measure of dis- 
armament itself. While wishing the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee to con- 
tinue to seek agreement among those 
nations principally concerned, mem- 
bers of the Assembly wished the full 
Disarmament Commission to play a 
more active role in the negotiations. 
It was felt the larger, more represen- 
tative body might contribute greater 
objectivity in reducing differences, in 
fact, some delegations even believed 
the Disarmament Commission should 
be enlarged to this end. 


Admission of New Members 


The Assembly by a majority of 52 
in favor urged the Security Council 


to recommend the admission of 18 


new nations to the U. N. 
When the Security Council first ca 


sidered the 18 candidates, Nationalist 
China vetoed the admission of Outer 
Mongolia. As a result of this,. the 
USSR then vetoed the admission of 
13 candidates favored by the Western 
Powers. On that day none of the 18 
candidates received enough votes to 
be recommended for membership. 
Thereafter, the Soviet Union proposed 
the admission of 16 of the 18 candi- 
dates, omitting Outer Mongolia and 
Japan. An attempt to include Japan 
was vetoed by the USSR. The Gen- 
eral Assembly then confirmed the ad- 
mission of the following 16 new mem- 
bers: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, 
Nepal, Portugal, Roumania and Spain. 
The Soviet Union refused the entry 
of Japan this year so that the USSR 
can retain a bargaining point for the 
admission of Outer Mongolia, and for 
the representation of Communist 
China next year. The Nationalist 
Chinese veto of Outer Mongolia, 
which almost prevented the admission 
of any new members, appreciably 
weakened the position of the Formosa 
Government in the United Nations. 


As a result of the increase in U 
membership, there is considera 
opinion in the organization in favor 
of increasing the membership of the 
three UN Councils. Presumably this 
would be accomplished by Charter 
amendments under the provisions of 
Article 108. In view of this possible 
eventuality, and certain other con- 
siderations, there is talk of either re- 
cessing the Tenth Assembly until 
Spring when it would hold a further 
session, or of convening the Eleventh 
Assembly in the Spring for a prelim- 
inary session before its regular meet- 
ings in the fall of 1956. 
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STATE OF THE NATIONS: 
THE MILITARY DECISION 


by Joseph C. Harsch, “The Christian Science Monitor’, 
December 16, 1955 


The biggest surprise the Democrats 
who run Congress got when they met 
with President Eisenhower and _ his 
Cabinet to go over the legislative pro- 
gram for next year was news of a 
higher arms budget. 

In September, in spite of the fact 
that the “spirit of Geneva” had begun 
to go sour and in spite of information 
that the Soviets were pushing ahead 
steadily with development of new 
weapons, the goal was set for 33 bil- 
lion dollars. This was 4 3/4 billion 
dollars less than the Defense Depart- 
ment had said it would need to keep 
the United States abreast of the 


Soviet Union in military power. 

At the White House conference the 
figure was boosted back up to 35.2 
billion dollars—still well below the 
original request, but 2.2 billion dollars 
above the economy goal of the Treas- 
ury and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Why? 

Perhaps politics provided part of 
the reason. 

Ever since Soviet behavior failed to 
reflect what Washington hoped would 
follow from Geneva, the Democrats 
have been growing increasingly _rest- 
less over the intended defense cuts. 
They had long since indicated an 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION, 
OF ATOMIC WAR 
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intention to make the arms budget a 
campaign issue. 

The 35.2 billion-dollar figure un- 
veiled at the White House conference 
took the steam out of the issue. While 
many Democrats think the new figure 
is still too low and may try to raise 
it, they concede that it is not so 
dangerously low as the 33-billion level 
would have been. 

But there is more to that matter 
than that. 

The more revolves around the sym- 
bol ICBM. ICBM _ government 
jargon for inter-continental ballistics 
missiles. 

No country in the world possesses a 
true ICBM yet, but every major mil- 
itary power in the world is trying to 
get one. 

A true ICBM would be a _ rocket 
capable of carrying an A- or H-bomb 
warhead with a range of 5,000 miles. 
Such a weapon could be launched 
from either the United States or the 
Soviet Union against a target in the 
other country. 

How near any country is to obtaining 
such a weapon is, of course, a rigidly 
held secret. There is little doubt that 
the first country to get one will have 
at least a momentary advantage in 
the military balance of power in the 
world. 

Last September, when the budget 
balancers in Washington were hoping 
for a 33-billion-dollar defense budget, 
their hopes were built on a theory that 
it wouldn’t really be very dangerous 
if the Soviets did get to the ICBM 
first. If the budget could be kept 
down only by maintaining a slow rate 
of progress toward the ICBM, there 
were some willing to take the chance. 

But there was a vigorous counter- 
argument that this was the kind of 
chance which the United States could 
not afford to take. The debate be- 
tween these two schools of thought 
has been pursued briskly ever since. 


Those who argued that it would be 
safe to proceed at the leisurely, and 
less expensive, pace were holding their 
own fairly well until assessments be- 
gan to come in on the thermonuclear 
device set off by the Soviets in late 
November (the announcement by the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was on November 23). 

Available information indicated that 
in several respects this device was 
ahead of current United States devel- 
opments in the same area. 

At about the same time—apparently 
a little earlier, although there is no 
official report—information came _ in 
that the Soviets had developed a_bal- 
listics missile with a range of about 
800 miles. This is still well short of 
the 5,000-mile range of a true ICBM, 
but it’s enough to reach the British 
Isles from East Germany, and _ it’s 
more by three or four times than the 
range of any such missile developed 
yet by any Western country. 

Resistance to a speed-up in weapons 
development in the United States be- 
gan to crumble under the impact of 
these November reports. The Treas- 
ury and Budget Bureau had been able 
to hold the economy line in Septem- 
ber, when the worst news was the 
less-than-happy sequel to Geneva. 
They continued to resist through the 
second Geneva conference of 
October and early November. 

We don’t know exactly when the 
line broke. The first real evidence of 
the retreat came this week at the 
White House conference. Nor do we 
know yet how much of the extra funds 
are earmarked for ICBM develop- 
ment. But all available evidence points 
to primary emphasis on speeding de- 
velopment of such weapons. 

The theory that it’s safe to let the 
Soviets get there first has suffered a 
series of set-backs. One might say 
that its popularity is recessive in De- 
December Washington. 
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Richard Rovere's 


“LETTER FROM WASHINGTON"—Excerpts 


FROM THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, DECEMBER 17, 1955, 
AN EXCELLENT BACKGROUND ARTICLE ON ''REVOLUTION 
IN MILITARY CONCEPTS,'' AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 
THE STAGE OF THERMONUCLEAR DEVELOPMENTS. 


For a time, there was felt to be 
considerable promise in a theory, of 
British origin, referred to among 
strategists as “graduated deterrence” 
or “measured retaliation.” This called 
for a renunciation, one-sided if need 
be, of any use whatever of weapons 
in the megatonic—equivalent to a 
million tons or more of TNT—range 
and the working out of a kind of 
schedule of military contingencies in 
which the use of tactical atomic 
weapons and certain strategic ones 
would be regarded as morally defen- 
sible... 

This notion, though, appears to 
have been dealt the coup de grace 
in the Air Force and Army war games 
that came to an end last Sunday in 
Louisiana. The games were in part 
an experiment in limited nuclear 
warfare, and they appear to have 
shown that no such thing as limited 
nuclear warfare is possible. In these 
theoretical exercises, no theoretical 
explosives of megatonic magnitude 

were used; the most powerful of the 
@.: hundred and seventy-five nuclear 

weapons dry-fired in the maneuvers 
had the force of about forty kilotons, 
or about four per cent of one megaton. 
The air and ground commanders 
were ordered to train them only on 
military targets and to do everything 
within their power to avoid destroy- 
ing cities and to avoid poisoning the 
atmosphere outside the field of combat 
either with radioactivity or with 
various chemical and_ bacteriological 
agents that were also being tried out. 
Their best efforts were unavailing; 
had the combat been actual rather 
than simulated, huge areas would have 
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been laid waste by the nuclear ground 
bursts, rivers flowing into other areas 
would have been contaminated, and 
large concentrations of noncombatants 
would have been wiped out—all in- 
advertently. The combatants, more- 
over, would have inflicted serious 
casualties on themselves with their 
own tactical weapons; an Air Force 
medical officer has asserted that a 
“conventional” atomic explosion can 
“boil” living tissues at a distance of 
ten miles and damage human _ eyes 
at a distance of forty-two miles. If 
the early estimates of Air Force and 
Army observers are sound, the puta- 
tive loss of life and property caused 
in the five weeks of Exercise Sage 
Brush, as the war games were called, 
would have exceeded the damage 
done throughout the entire South dur- 
ing the four years of the Civil War, 
which involved four million men, as 
compared to the hundred and _ forty 
thousand taking part in the maneuvers. 
The extent of the damage could have 
been lessened only by a failure to 
meet the tactical requirements of the 
situation—in other words, by risking 
loss of the war. It was a grim lesson, 
for these maneuvers—the largest to 
be held since the advent of nuclear 
power a decade ago—were conducted 
very much along the lines on which 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has planned the defense of 
Western Europe. The NATO ground 
forces have placed their main reliance 
on submegatonic nuclear weapons; 
NATO as a whole, of course, places its 
main reliance on the United States 
Strategic Air Command, which deals 
in megatons and very little else. 


from: 


The U.S. News and World Report 


A Sobering Experience 

An article in the issue of December 
2, points out that “Exercise Sage 
Brush” was the largest U. S. military 
maneuver since World War II, and 
covered 12 southeastern states. On 
the evening of November 15, the 
“aggressor” force attacked the defend- 
ing force with 30 quick sorties of 
small B57 jet bombers equipped with 
hypothetical atomic bombs. The de- 
fending force had just 17 minutes ad- 
vance warning of the “attack.” The 
“attack” lasted for 23 minutes. At 
the end of that time, the equivalent 
of 400,000 tons of TNT was theoret- 
ically dropped, and 50% of the entire 
defending force and 80% of its known 
air bases had been destroyed. Just 40 
minutes had elapsed since the first 
radar warning. 


Our First Line of Defense 

In an exclusive interview in the 
December 9 issue, Gen. Curtis E. Le 
May, Chief of the U. S. Strategic 
Air Command, said that the purpose 
of the Strategic Air Command is to 
be so powerful, so well trained and so 
alert that the Russians will know that 
any massive sneak air attack on their 
part would bring immediate massive 
retaliation by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. In other words, the prime 
objective of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is to prevent World War III. 
The command is truly dedicated to 
this purpose. 

In the “unlikely” event of a sneak 
attack, he does not expect that a gen- 
eral mobilization would precede such 
an attack. Gen Le May believes that 
the decisive phase of a possible war 
would be over before there could be 
any large scale mobilization of man- 
power or material. He felt the air- 


craft used in such an attack would 
come from very widely dispersed air 


bases, and would assemble in the air 
en route to or over their targets. 


He said that within a very short 
time, one side or the other would 
have lost the means to defend _ itself 
and to launch destruction on the 
enemy. After that decisive stage of 
the war, the victor could bring the 
war to a close at its leisure. At the 
same time, he felt that no one can 
really “win” a modern war, and that 
even the victor joses. 

He believes that the Russians have 
large numbers of TU-4’s (similar to 
our B29 bombers used in World War 
Il) and that they have in production 
excellent long range jet bombers 
similar to our B47’s and B52’s, and 
that they would soon have a very 
satisfactory strategic air force. 

He knew of no indication that the 
Chinese Communists are building a 
strategic air force. 

He declared that strategic bombing 
can be effective in any kind of weather. 

He believes that a full scale counter 
attack could be launched with abou 
10,000 airmen. In answer to 
question, Do you think a disarmamen 
agreement reducing or banning nuclear 
weapons would ultimately lead to the 
abolition of war? Answer: Every 
thinking person believes that war is 
foolish. I do not think the problem 
of war will be solved readily by 
abolishing just one type of weapon. 
If it is to be solved through disarm- 
ament, all weapons would seemingly 
have to be abolished. Question: You 
would have to be pretty sure that 
everybody's weapons were abolished 
at the same time. Answer: Sure 
beyond any possible doubt. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


@..... Resolution Remodeled 

Taking a leaf from the book of the 
auto makers, who are_ introducing 
their models earlier and earlier in the 
year, Sen. John Bricker unveiled the 
1956 version of his anti-treaty reso- 
lution on December 2 of this year, 
in a speech before the Executives 
Club in Chicago. 

This time he believes that he has 
compressed it all, the meat of it, into 
one sentence of simple English. This 
is how he said his 1956 model would 
look: 

“No treaty or other international 
agreement shall of itself be law within 
the United States nor shall it enlarge 
the power of the Congress to enact 
law.” 

It preserves the basic features of the 
older proposal in that it would make 
it impossible for some treaties to be 
effective without separate legislation 
in the Congress and in each of the 48 
states. This, in turn, would cripple 
- the power of the President to negotiate 
treaties or to conduct foreign relations 
in the usual way. 

It differs from the older versions in 
some of its verbal decoration, how- 
ever, and this may be to its disad- 

vantage. There is nothing in the new 
@' about treaties which “conflict with 

ne Constitution” or about the “su- 
preme law of the land.” It remains 
to be seen whether its supporters can 
achieve an emotional buildup without 
such fanfare. 

Last year an effort was made to pass 
the resolution, or sense resolutions 
supporting it, in various state legis- 
latures. Although these did not meet 
with much success, there are indica- 
tions that they will be tried again in 
1956. 

Technical Assistance to be Maintained 
at Same Level 

Within the administration a_ bitter 
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battle has been fought on the issue of 
foreign aid. One group, consisting 
of Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
Budget Director Hughes and _ Inter- 
national Cooperation Administrator 
Hollister has been seeking to reduce 
expenditures in order to bring the 
budget into balance. Another group, 
consisting of Presidential Assistant 
Rockefeller, Vice President Nixon 
and Secretary of State Dulles, have 
insisted that Russian competition, now 
greater than ever, must be met effec- 
tively even though the expense is 
great. They have sought to maintain, 
and in some cases increase, the level 
of foreign aid. 

Rumors of drastic increases in ap- 
propriations for military aid are 
already drawing Congressional fire. 
Many Congressmen are returning from 
trips around the world more convinced 
than ever that the stiffest competition 
with the Soviet Union will be in the 
field of economic aid and _ technical 
assistance, rather than in military 
matters. And many feel that there 
should be increased utilization of the 
U. N. as an instrument of strengthen- 
ing underdeveloped nations. There 
will probably be considerable reap- 
praisal of our position toward a U. N. 
agency to provide capital assistance, 
which may or not be the much dis- 
cussed SUNFED. American opposi- 
tion to SUNFED caused a consider- 
able dismay among the prospective 
beneficiary countries. If the Soviet 
Union were to reverse its position and 
champion this agency, it would win 
a major propaganda victory at our 
expense. Our stand on SUNFED thus 
leaves a gap in our defenses. 

Conflicting statements have been 
appearing in the press, but it is fairly 
clear at this point, that the group sup- 
porting increased appropriations has 
won a substantial victory. 


we 
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In practice, the administration’s 
foreign aid budget which will be sent 
to Congress in January, places a ceil- 
ing on mutual security appropriations. 
Congress reduces, but seldom in- 
creases these budget requests. 

Whatever the overall decision on 
foreign aid, the 1957 budget request 
for technical assistance work will be 
virtually the same as in the 1956 
budget. In effect, this means the ap- 
propriation of about $130 million for 
technical assistance programs arranged 
bilaterally between the United States 
and the recipient country, and about 
$16 million for U. S. Contribution to 
the United Nations expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 


Disarmament Subcommittee to Begin 
Hearings 


The special subcommittee on Dis- 
armament of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, appointed after the 
close of the last session of Congress, 
will organize itself and present a 
budget soon after the new session con- 
venes in January. The chairman will 
submit a program for adoption at 
that time. It is expected that the 
committee will open hearings some- 
time in January. Government. wit- 
nesses, including Secretary Dulles and 
Gov. Stassen, have already been 
alerted, and it is understood that their 
testimony is now being prepared. No 
decision has been made on the sub- 
ject of conducting hearings in the 
field. It is reported that the chairman 
will ask the committee to schedule 
field hearings, but there is some doubt 
that committee members will be avail- 
able to chair such hearings unless a 
considerable manifestation of interest 
from individuals, civic organizations 
and officials in the cities concerned 
make such hearings an_ attractive 
prospect. 
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Foreign Trade Issue Contested 


In addition to foreign aid mm ) 
ine 


priations, several other issues involy 

a constructive approach to interna- 
tional economic relations will come be- 
fore the next Congress. 

Among these are measures to pro- 
vide for U. S. adherence to an inter- 
national Organization for Trade Co- 
operation and a Custom Simplifica- 
tions Bill. Both of these are supported 
by the Eisenhower administration, and 
both are being opposed protec- 
tionist groups. 

O.T.C. is being criticised as “another 
international organization,’ so 
great an opposition has been conjured 
up against this proposal for a_per- 
manent organization in which tariffs 
can be negotiated on a miulti-lateral 
basis that many members of Congress 
are hoping to postpone action so they 
will not have to commit themselves 
in an election year. 

The Customs Simplification — Bill 
passed the House last year, but is now 
badly stalled in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Bills are also being considered to 
aid industries which have been injured 
by imports. A sort of “domestic Point 
f* program has been proposed as a 
substitute for restrictive tariffs which 


are both un-economic and injuric 

to foreign relations. The purpose : 
these bills is to channel develop- 
mental assistance into communities 
where factories have been closed by 
foreign competition, to enable them 
to convert their plants to production 
which is economically feasible. Labor 
unions and groups working for freer 
trade have expressed the hope that 
the President will endorse these meas- 
ures in his State of the Union address. 
It will undoubtedly be supported by 
urban Democrats, whose communities 
would benefit by such support. 


Jerome H. Spincarx 
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EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


(Delivered at University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., November 11, 
1955, on the occasion of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial) 


.. What Wilson saw in the na- 
tion he came see even more 
urgently in the world. In the inter- 
national anarchy of his day—an 
anarchy which plunged Europe into 
war within eighteen months of his 
election—he saw, all over again, the 
strife, the bitterness, the disaster which 
must follow if uncontrolled forces 
are allowed to struggle with each 
other with no restraints imposed by 
the community as a whole. As the 
flames enveloped Europe, President 
Wilson had the vision to see that un- 
restrained national interests, like un- 
balanced economic forces at home, do 
not invariably work toward the gen- 
eral good. The philosophy behind the 
League of Nations, indeed, was Wil- 
son’s guiding idea of the common 
good applied to international society. 

“As we all know, he failed to con- 
vey this vision to his people, or at 
least to a sufficient number of their 
leaders. Our nation took no part in 
the world’s first experiment in inter- 


ational order. But, looking back 
@: with the hindsight of over 


rty years, we also know that his 


vision of a community of nations under , 


law was—and is—the only road to 
lasting peace. The dream of 1919 has 
become the reality of the United 
Nations. And so, once again, if we 
look for monuments to the work of 
Wilson, we can find them with us, 
built into the very foundations of our 
post-war world .. . 

“We talk of ‘limiting’ war. But 
that is not enough. War in_ the 
hydrogen age resists limitation: one 
cannot keep a chain reaction on a 
leash. So the ultimate goal is not 
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limitation, it is not an uneasy balance 
of weapons, or of terror, but the 
abolition of war by the abolition of 
the means of war. 

“The difficulties in the way of 
achieving an enforceable system of 
disarmament are immense. Maybe 
the problem is insoluble now as it 
has been in the past. But it seems to 
me that the urgency is such that we 
can settle for nothing less than a 
sustained and dogged search for 
effective disarmament with the best 
brains we can muster, and that we 
have no greater foreign policy objec- 
tive.” 
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FEDERALISTS 
FROM ABROAD 
IN THE U.S. 


During recent weeks UWF mem- 
bers in various parts of the country 
had the opportunity of getting to 
know two outstanding European Fed- 
eralists: Hon. I. J. Pitman, M.P. Con- 
servative of England, and Per Haek- 
kerup, M.P. of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Pitman, who is active in the 
World Association of Parliamentarians 
for World Government and chairman 
of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
publisher of educational books, was 
in Canada and the States on a busi- 
ness trip and gave very generously of 
his time to UWF. In addition to a 
number of meetings with Canadian 
federalists, he spoke and met with 
UWF groups in Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York and New Eng- 
land. His reasoned, businessman’s 
approach to a solution for war through 
world law met with interest and 
enthusiasm wherever he spoke. Grand- 
son of Isaac Pitman, founder of the 
shorthand system of the same name, 
Mr. Pitman in addition to directing 
his publishing firm, is a director of 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Bovril 
Ltd., a governor of the British Film 
Institute and a former director of the 
Bank of England. 

Per Haekkerup’s activities in the 
World Movement for World Federal 
Government and the Parliamentarians 
for World Government have been 
extensive and outstanding. Serving 
now as chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the World Movement, 
he has also been chairman of. the 
Executive Committee of the Danish 
federalist movement, Een Verden, 
chairman of the Scandinavian regional 
federalist committee for Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, organizer and 


PER HAEKKERUP 


chairman of the Danish Parliamentary 
Group for World Government. Pres- 
ently he is also a delegate to the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg, 
secretary of the Information Bureau 
of the Danish Labor Movement. He 
has just been appointed a member of 
the Danish delegation to the United 
Nations and on January 1, steps into 
a new and _ responsible position as 
foreign affairs and economic editor 
of the leading Danish newspaper, 


Sociale-Demokraten. 

Mr. Haekkerup came to the vi 
States at the invitation of our Sta 
Department and NATO. He was a 
member of a 12-man delegation ‘of 
European _ parliamentarians from 
NATO countries, selected by NATO 
for a three weeks tour of the United 
States. Here in this country from No- 
vember 18 to December 11, and occu- 
pied by a busy schedule, Per Haekkerup 
nevertheless found time to meet with 
federalists in New England, New 
York, Iowa and North Carolina. He 
has promised to contribute several 
articles to UWF publications in the 


near future. 
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WHO IS DOING WHAT? 


OF MINNESOTA 


On September 29, UWF of Min- 
nesota sponsored at the University of 
Minnesota, a network program of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air: 
the topic, “Is Enforceable Disarma- 
ment Possible?” The Speakers: Nor- 
man Cousins, Honorary President of 
UWF and editor of The Saturday 
Review, and James L. Wick, Execu- 
tive Publisher of the Washington 
newsletter, Human Events, and author 
of the handbook “How NOT To Run 
for President.” What they said can be 
obtained by writing for the text of 
the program to TOWN MEETING, 
New York 36, N. Y., and asking for 
Town Meetings Vol. 21, No. 22, 889th 
broadcast. 


UWF OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh conducted its second an- 
nual public opinion poll of citizens 
in downtown Pittsburgh. About 50 
volunteers polled over 2,000 persons 
in two days on questions dealing with 
Disarmament. In response the 
question, “Should the UN Have 
Power to Make and Enforce Law 
Safeguarding Disarmament, Including 
Control of Weapons, Inspection and 
A Police Force?” 79.1% of those 
ge said yes; 18.4% no. (Last year 
e subject was Charter Review.) 
Concurrently with the poll, a 50 word 
essay contest was run: “I favor (do 
not favor) enforceable disarmament 
because . . A non-member, favor- 
ing enforceable disarmament, Mr. E. 
Louis Hough of New Castle, Pa., won 
a trip to New York and the United 
Nations headquarters. Much favorable 
publicity resulted from the poll and 
contest. 


UWF OF CALIFORNIA 
UWF of Los Angeles sponsored a 


United Nations Tenth Anniversary 
dinner in the Grand Ballroom of the 


November, 


Beverly Hilton on October 24, 1955, 
with General Carlos Romulo as main 
speaker and Norman Cousins as 
Master of Ceremonies. 700 people 
turned out to hear Romulo call for 
a strengthened United Nations—and 
this in a city which has been exposed 
to violently anti-UN sentiment in the 
past few years. 


UWF OF ILLINOIS 

Joliet, which has no UWF chapter, 
was the seat of a United Nations 
Charter Review Workshop on Novem- 
ber 5. The Will County Committee 
on UN Charter Review in coopera- 
tion with 15 civic groups sponsored 
the one day affair. Several Federal- 
ist speakers participated in the event: 
Mrs. Marion McVitty, Samuel Lever- 
ing and Stanley Platt. 


UWF OF MISSOURI 

UWF of St. Louis has been hold- 
ing a series of successful Toastmaster 
Dinner meetings on Tuesday evenings. 
The project develops speakers, who 
give 10 minute accounts of the relativ- 
ity of current events to Federalist 
principles and also helps brief new 
members, prospects and old members 
on what is going on. The meetings 
are held at the Downtown Y, and 
there is much fellowship and fun as 
well as education. 


UWF OF WASHINGTON 

UWF of Washington has developed 
a study kit on Charter Review con- 
sisting of a Leaders Manual ($1.) 
and a Participants Manual ($1.). 
Edited by Harry Winsor, State Educa- 
tion Chairman of Washington, the set 
includes many unique ideas about 
conducting a study course on_ this 
subject, and is quite thorough in its 
presentation of techniques. Order 
from Mrs. W. B. Farrand—1103 Gil- 
more, Apt. 5, Richland, Washington. 
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“Great Expectations” 


(Editor’s Note: Following are the 
pertinent parts of the challenging 
remarks of General Carlos P. Romulo, 
speaking for the Philippine delega- 
tion before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on November 21, 
1955. General Romulo spoke just in 
advance of the vote in favor of call- 
ing a review conference at an ap- 
propriate time.) 

“The United Nation derives its ulti- 
mate power from the will of the 
world’s peoples. It was born in the 
hopes of those peoples. And if there 
is anything more powerful in the world 
today than nuclear weapons it is the 
opinion of the human community. 

“What is it, therefore, that the 
world’s peoples expect of the United 
Nations? What do they want it to 
become? 

“Only as we give honest answers to 
these questions can we debate the 
question of Charter Review with 
meaning and purpose. The world’s 
peoples expect us to preserve the 
peace, for the preservation of the 
peace may be synonymous today with 
the preservation of life itself. 

“If we take soundings—which is to 
say, if we find out what our constit- 
uents in the human family are really 
thinking—we will learn that the big- 
gest and not the smallest things are 
expected of us. As public men and 
representatives of our governments we 
are perhaps overenamored at times 
with the small, single steps at one 
time; but the large strides are what 
the world’s peoples want and deserve. 

“As I say, the people look to the 
United Nations for control of arma- 
ments. They know that control must 
rest on much more than polite agree- 
ments or solemn declarations. All of 
our yesterdays are littered with 
Locarnos. The people cannot be 
blamed for expecting us to abandon 
the habit of error. 


“The people look to us to define 
the basis of enforceable disarmament 
under law. And, in an even more 
fundamental sense, they look to us to 
deal with the situations that lead to 
war. 

“In short, the world’s peoples expect 
the United Nations to eliminate the 
present prime condition of world 
anarchy. They expect the U.N. to 
have force of its own adequate to 
deter aggression, instead of improvising 
after the damage occurs, as in Korea. 
They expect that any force vested 
in the U.N. will be fairly and respon- 
sibly constituted, and that no single 
nation be asked to put up the over- 
whelming bulk of the men and _ the 
material. 

“The people have a wisdom about 
these things and they know that no 
armaments plan can be effective and 
enforceable unless there is a direct 
connection between the United Na- 
tions and the individual violator. If 
we fail to support this principle and 
give it standing and authority, then 
Nuremberg loses its status in world 
justice and becomes instead the long 
limb of lynch law. 

“Perhaps the great expectations thé 
exist among our clients make us un- 
easy because we are so well versed in 
the difficulties and the complexities. 
Indeed, we may know them too well. 
We of the U.N. have been living so 
intimately with our day-to-day prob- 
lems that the historical vistas tend to 
become somewhat blurred. We are 
apt to be impatient with those who 
seem unappreciative of the tangles 
and confusions that surround us and 
confound us. And so we counsel 
patience and more patience, hoping 
the world will be convinced we are 
doing our best. 
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“But the great danger here is that 

ve inside the U.N. may lose our per- 
i: and a true sense of the his- 
torical panorama. The difficulties in 
which we are enmeshed and our 
preoccupations with the day-by-day 
complexities may cause us to put our 
working problems ahead of the his- 
toric problems. It may well be that 
the historic view of the people is the 
only correct one. It is because of this, 
and because I feel that it is time for 
us of the United Nations to bring our 
own perspective in line with that of 
the human community we represent, 
that I advocate a hard look at where 
we have been and where we are 
going. 

“We can attempt to ascertain 
whether a United Nations Organiza- 
tion which was born in the pre-atomic 
age has the structure and the sub- 
stance required to control the war- 
making powers of nations. 

“We can ask ourselves whether it 
is proper and fair to the hopes of the 
world’s peoples that the United Na- 
tions has so far largely been a collec- 
tion of separate foreign _ policies, 
rather than an_ organization with 
policymaking powers of its own. 


“We can ask whether the peace in 
the world is to depend on improvised 
good manners or on the workable 
machinery of law that transcends 
human whims and changeability. 


“The fact that we may not desire 
to ask these questions will not keep 
the world’s peoples from asking them. 
We do not save the United Nations 
by avoiding these questions. The 
questions are real. They become more 
severe, not less, by deferring them. 


“I do not hold with the argument 
that a properly constituted review 
conference would result in a break-up 
of the United Nations. If the United 
Nations is so weak that it cannot 
stand honest self-examination, then it 
is living on borrowed time indeed. 
It is precisely because I believe the 
world’s peoples own the United Na- 
tions that their voice becomes man- 
datory. We are representatives and 
delegates, true; but in an even greater 
sense we are the custodians of the 
greatest idea yet to be conceived to 
the courage and imagination of men 
in constructing a rule of law, and that 
our modest-sized planet may in time 
and in fact become the Good Earth.” 
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The “Year of Decision” 1955 has 
come and gone. A favorable decision 
has been made on Charter Review. 

The United Nations action starts 
the wheels moving for a Review Con- 
ference. The committee-of-the-whole 
must consider time, place and_ pro- 
cedure for a conference and report to 
the 1957 General Assembly. 

The action, a compromise between 
the immediate convening of a confer- 
ence and a negative vote on the whole 
matter, is a great step forward. The 
special opportunity of the tenth year 
of the UN has been used. The princi- 
ple of a Review Conference has been 
accepted. 

Federalists throughout the country 
can be proud of our part in_ this 
achievement. As the only national 
organization in the U.S.A. which has 
concentrated on Charter Review the 
last few years, we made a significant 
contribution. A lot of the credit is 
ours for the effective action of our 
UN delegation in proposing and sup- 
porting the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly. 

But our opportunity regarding Char- 
ter Review has only begun. In the 
next two years we must continue our 
educational program. Now we can con- 
centrate more on the ‘what’? and the 
“how” of Revision, less on the “why.” 

A more favorable climate for Char- 
ter Review may develop rapidly from 
further study of disarmament, “atoms 
for peace” and the assimilation of new 
members. Let us advance this develop- 
ment by continued activity, study and 
education about Charter Review. 

Above all else, we must continue to 
carry the banner for major changes in 
the Charter—ones which provide 
world law sufficient to allow enforce- 
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able and universal disarmament. Noth- 
ing less than such bold and visionary 
steps meet the challenge of the atomic 
age. The need for advocacy of such 
steps has never been more pronounced, 
the opportunity has never been greater. 

This is true because of the current 
shift in the “cold” war marked by the 
rise and fall of the Geneva spirit. The 
shift in emphasis is toward the eco- 
nomic and social phases and toward 
the fringe areas. 

The reason for these shifts is reali- 
zation by the greater powers, including 
the U.S.S.R., that no major nation 
can allow a nuclear war. The price to 
be paid in massive retaliation is too 
great. Our Strategic Air Command 
still serves as a necessary deterrent 
against nuclear attack, but it has little 
power to influence Soviet action in the 
fringe area and in the battle for world 
opinion. 

The power of opinion of a united 
free world is the minimum need in 
our search for international peace and 
security. Hence the growing relevance 
of UWF’s program, including: 

a) a vastly strengthened UN Cha 
ter to provide a world federation whic 
can keep the peace; 

b) universal, enforced disarmament 
safeguarded by world law enforced on 
individuals; 

c) increased technical assistance and 
economic aid to help underdeveloped 
areas help themselves; 

d) sensible program toward the 
achievement of independence for 
colonial nations. 

Such a combined program can meet 
the challenge of Communism. It can 
unite the free world and focus the 
power of world opinion on them. We 
of UWF are on the right track. 
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